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MEMORIAL    NOTICE 

"The  old  scholars  and  numerous  friends  of  Mr.  David 
Stevenson,  for  many  years  teacher  at  Hessilhead,  parish  of 
Beith,  and  latterly  at  Kingston,  Dunlop,  will  regret  to  learn 
that  he  is  now  no  more.  Failing  health  and  the  infirmities  of 
age  having  laid  him  aside  from  active  duties  for  more  than 
a  year,  he  was  still  able  to  walk  about  till  within  a  few  days 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  24th  ult.,  when  he  quietly 
and  resignedly  passed  away.  He  was  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  talents,  of  unassuming  manners  and  independent 
spirit.  Of  a  kindly  and  generous  disposition,  he  made  many 
friends,  and  few,  if  any,  enemies.  Possessed  of  a  rich  fund  of 
humour  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  both  the  sublime  and  the 
ridiculous,  he  was  an  indispensable  guest  at  the  many  social 
gatherings  in  the  districts  where  he  resided.  He  was  one  of 
the  very,  very  few  schoolmasters  we  have  known  who  had 
nothing  of  the  pedant  about  him  ;  and  whatever  he  had  of  the 
dominie  was  always  judiciously  locked  behind  him  in  the  school 
— an  example  which  many  of  our  modern  teachers  would  do 
well  to  follow.  He  courted  the  Muse  and  not  unsuccessfully, 
as  she  ofttimes  favoured  his  suit.  Some  of  his  verses  have 
acquired  more  than  a  local  fame,  such  as  '  Loch  Libo,' 
'Gordon  and  Gree,'  'The  Crackin'  o'  Neilston  Bell,' etc.  His 
rhythm  is  occasionally  a  little  metallic,  but  this  is  amply 
compensated  by  the  rich  vein  of  humour  which  pervades  the 
whole.  But,  alas  !  the  strings  of  his  lyre  are  now  for  ever 
broken,  and  what  was  mortal  of  him  who  awakened  their 
responsive  chords — 'life's  fitful  fever  o'er'— at  last  reposes  in 
peace  in  Neilston  Churchyard — a  spot  rendered  (at  least  locally) 
classic  by  his  muse." 

From  Ayrshire  Weekly  News,  June  1872. 


Auld   Hessilhead 

• 

Hessilhead  Castle,  now  in  ruins,  the  property  of  W.  R.  Patrick, 
Esq.,  is  situated  in  a  romantic  dell,  about  two  miles  east  of  the  town 
of  Beith,  Ayrshire.  This  venerable  ruin  is  rendered  doubly  interesting 
from  having  been  the  birthplace  of  Alexander  Montgomerie  (?  1535- 
?  1605),  the  author  of  a  fine  old  poem  entitled  "  The  Cherrie  and  the 
Slae." 

Thou  ivy-hung  fortress,  all  roofless  and  hoary, 

Thy  time-shaken  turrets  and  mouldering  wall, 
Thy  weather-worn  battlements  shorn  of  their  glory. 

At  Time's  ruthless  mandate  now  totter  and  fall  ; 
Yet  still  thou'rt  renown'd  in  wild  legend  and  story 

Of  forays  and  frays  where  our  forefathers  bled. 
The  chronicler's  pages  are  blood-stain'd  and  gory 

When  rehearsing  the  annals  of  Auld  Hessilhead. 

Where  now  the  bold  Barons  thy  proud  halls  once 
cherish'd. 
The  gold-blazon'd  pennons  that  round  thee  did  fly  ? 
Where   now   the   leal   vassals   those   proud   Barons 
nourish'd, 
And  led  to  the  battle  to  conquer  or  die  ? 
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Alas  !  they  are  gone,  and  their  memory  perish'd, 
Unknown  where  they  sleep  'mongst  the  unhonour'd 
dead  ; 
The    greetings    of    friendship    where    war    erewhile 
flourish'd 
Awaken  the  echoes  of  Auld  Hessilhead. 

But  one  name  a  war  with  forgetfulness  wages, 

A  green  spot  unscathed  by  Oblivion's  sway  ; 
He  still  shines  a  star  amongst  poets  and  sages. 

The  minstrel  who  sung  of  the  Cherrie  and  Slae  ; 
Whilst  enraptured  we  pore  o'er  his  classical  pages, 

And  drink  the  pure  stream  by  his  genius  shed. 
Fond  Fancy  reverts  to  the  scenes  of  past  ages, 

And  joins  in  his  wand'rings  round  Auld  Hessilhead. 

How  vain  are  the  trophies  which  garnish  the  hero  ! 

How  futile  his  actions  polluted  with  blood  ! 
The  feats  of  the  sword,  like  the  crimes  of  a  Nero, 

Alike  are  abhorr'd  by  the  wise  and  the  good  ; 
But  the  fame  of  the  Minstrel,  outliving  his  era, 

Survives  whilst  he  sleeps  in  his  lone  grassy  bed, 
So  the  Minstrel's  sweet  lays  let  us  ever  revere  a' 

Who  woo'd  the  sweet  Muses  round  Auld  Hessil- 
head. 


Loch   Libo 

This  is  a  beautiful  lakelet  on  the  estate  of  Col.  Mure  of  Caldwell, 
about  seven  miles  south  of  Paisley.  Its  solitude  is  now  much  impaired 
by  the  turnpike  road  from  Glasgow  to  Kilmarnock,  and  more  recently 
by  the  railway  that  connects  these  places  and  runs  along  its  margin. 

Loch  Libo  sleeps  calmly  in  silent  repose, 

Surrounded  by  forest  and  fern  ; 
The  sun's  golden  rays  rarely  glance  on  its  breast — 
From  its  ^xatin  advent  till  it  sinks  in  the  west 

It  illumes  not  this  dark  mountain  tarn. 

Loch  Libo,  secluded  from  tempest  and  storm, 

Lies  shelter'd  in  stillness,  alone. 
The  woods  on  its  margin  inverted  appear, 
Mirror'd  tremblingly  still  in  its  wavelets  so  clear, 

As  if  list'ning  the  wind's  whisp'ring  moan. 

Loch  Libo  lies  hid  by  brown  mountains  apart, 

Untraced  by  the  footsteps  of  man  ; 
But  the  widgeon  and  coot  on  its  surface  disport. 
And  the  wild  duck  and  teal  here  in  winter  resort 

To  consort  with  the  wild  goose  and  swan. 
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4  LOCH   LIBO 

Loch  Libo  congeals  in  the  ice-forming  blast, 

And  its  surface  presents  a  new  phase  ; 
The  knights  of  the  rink  now  assemble  in  crowds, 
And  awaken  the  echoes  that  sleep  in  the  woods. 
And  arouse  the  fleet  deer  on  the  braes. 

Loch  Libo,  enliven'd,  seems  jocund  and  gay. 

Forms  a  centre  of  frolic  and  glee  ; 
The  calm-moving  curling-stone,  aim'd  with  good  will. 
Glides  onward  obedient  to  orders  of  skill, 

And  triumphantly  "  pat-lids  "  the  Tee. 

Loch  Libo  !  thy  loneliness  long  undisturb'd 
To  the  progress  of  Science  must  yield  ; 

All  natural  scenery  soon  must  withdraw — 

Utility's  Mammon's  invincible  law. 
Absorbing  both  forest  and  field. 


The  Crackiii'   o'   Neilston   Bell 

Perfection  springs  from  competition  ; 

The  soul  of  trade  is  opposition  ; 

And  fortunes  have  been  lost  and  made 

By  earnest  rivalship  in  trade  : 

But  rivalry  may  lead  too  far, 

In  social  life  as  well  as  war  ; 

And  schemes,  though  meant  to  aggrandise. 

May  tose  as  well  as  gain  the  prize  ; 

In  proof  of  which  I  mean  to  tell 

A  tale  anent  our  parish  Bell. 

A'  ken  our  Bellman,  honest  man, 
A  decent  carle — deny't  who  can — 
Who  shows  a  portly  gaucy  form. 
Could  battle  with  the  fiercest  storm  ; 
His  canty  crack  and  cheerie  face 
Would  any  social  meeting  grace  ; 
And  whose  deportment,  grave  and  douce, 
Each  Sunday  decks  the  holy  house. 

John  lang  Kirk-officer  had  been, 
And  ilk  ane  counted  him  a  frien'. 


THE  CRACKIN'  O'  NEILSTON  BELL 

The  parish  paid  him  high  regard 

For  keeping  aye  a  snod  kirkyard, 

Where  scores — baith  honest  men  and  fools — 

He  had  clapt  snug  beneath  the  mools. 

As  Bellman  John  could  make  his  boast, 
He  was  most  punctual  at  his  post  ; 
At  morn  the  hour  had  scarce  got  tongue, 
When  loud  and  lang  the  Bell  he  rung  ; 
And,  when  grey  gloamin'  on  us  fell, 
Aye  punctual  rang  the  sax  hours'  Bell  ; 
Besides,  the  kirk-gaun  folks  to  warn, 
He  rang't  at  nine  on  Sabbath  morn. 
In  time  to  breakfast,  don  their  claise. 
Put  up  their  morning  song  of  praise, 
And  in  the  Kirk  take  up  their  place 
With  modest  air  and  sober  face. 
Before  the  close  of  forenoon's  Bell 
Sent  in  his  Reverence  himsel'. 

Now,  if  a  fault  there  was  in  John 
(And  who  may't  be  that  has  not  one  ?), 
'Twas  pride  about  the  sound  o'  his  Bell, 
And  how  'twas  heard  owre  muir  and  dell. 
How  far  and  wide  its  tinkle  sounds. 
Till  echoing  dale  and  hill  rebounds  ; 
That  aught  with  lugs  could  hear  his  Bell 
From  Dookitha'  to  famed  Caldwell. 
When  on  the  tow  his  strength  he  wared, 
Loch  Libo's  wild  fowl  oft  were  scared 
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And  frightened  from  its  placid  breast, 
From  sedgy  shore  and  wattled  nest  ; 
They  spread  their  wings  to  soar  awhile 
In  circling  flights  above  our  isle. 
"  Folks  lang  syne  laid  in  dark  kirkyard 
Ofttimes,"  he  said,  "  the  sound  o't  heard  ; 
Even  Pumpwell,  when  he  heard  it  bumming, 
Gi'ed  his  auld  answer,  '  Yes,  I'm  coming.'  " 

Ah,.  John  !  ah,  John  !  our  pridefu'  airs 
Oft  sow  the  seeds  of  bitter  cares  ; 
And  self-conceit  by  Nature's  law 
Is  doom'd  to  get  a  hasty  fa'  ! 

Some  paughty  chiels  from  Levern  side 
Thought  they  would  lower  Johnnie's  pride, 
So  got  hjm  seated  up  the  town. 
Where  cronies  meet  their  cares  to  drown 
In  ale  or  whisky  of  the  best. 
Which  Mrs.  Brown  sells  to  each  guest. 
How  long  they  sat  I  needna  tell, 
Till  they  fell  foul  o'  Johnnie's  Bell  ; 
They  lightlified  its  feeble  tone, 
Surpass'd,  they  said,  as  he  must  own, 
By  their  wee  quoad  sacra  thing, 
Which  had  a  more  effective  ring  ; 
That  John's,  though  hung  upon  a  hill, 
Was  pinchtly  heard  at  Crofthead  mill  ; 
A  Bell  !  it  scarce  deserv'd  the  name  o't. 
They  wonder'd  Johnnie  thoughtna  shame  o't. 
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John  couldna  stand  this  scoff  and  jeer  : 
He  swore — I'm  wrang,  he  didna  swear- 
But  got  into  an  awfu'  pucker, 
And  vow'd  he'd  bet  a  pint  o'  hquor, 
That  ere  anither  day  should  speed, 
Or  even  should  he  raise  the  dead, 
The  deafest  wight  in  Barrhead  town 
Should  hear  his  fav'rite's  echoing  soun', 
Though  he  should  pu'  the  steeple  down. 

Then  aff  gaed  John  to  gi'e't  inspection, 
Examin'd  it  in  each  direction, 
Sand-paper'd  it  where  it  was  rusty, 
And  clean'd  it  out  where  it  was  dusty. 
Each  gudgeon,  too,  he  neatly  filled, 
And  carefully  each  joint  he  oil'd  ; 
Then  added  weight,  and  added  length. 
And  pull'd  the  rope  with  a'  his  strength  ; 
Till  a'  the  kintra  far  and  wide. 
From  Lugton  to  the  Levern  side. 
Were  startled  by  the  thrilling  knell, 
That  sounded  from  our  ancient  Bell ; 
The  very  sheep  on  Neilston  pad 
Thought  John  the  Bellman  was  gone  mad. 

John  pecht  and  pull'd  with  might  and  main  ; 
Though  sweat  ran  down  his  chafts  like  rain. 
He  resolutely  gar'd  it  bum. 
When  in  a  moment  it  gaed  dumb  ! 
Upstairs  he  rush'd  like  ane  distrackit. 
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But,  waesucks  me  !  the  Bell  was  crackit. 
He  roar'd  at  first  like  ane  demented, 
But,  by  and  by,  he  nearly  fainted, 
For  in  the  auld  Bell's  northmost  side 
There  was  a  gash  both  lang  and  wide. 
Convincing  John,  now  near  despair, 
He'd  hear  his  fav'rite's  tones  nae  mair. 

He  enter'd  into  deep  reflections, 
And  tried  to  solve  by  Conic  sections. 
If  no  plan  could  be  got  to  mend  it. 
Before  ane  o'  the  town's  folk  kend  it. 
If  tailor  Crawford  could  have  sew'd  it, 
Or  Anderson  the  wright  hae  glued  it. 
Or  cooper  Armour  ca'd  a  hoop  on't. 
Or  Young  the  sutor  sew'd  a  clout  on't. 
Or  Renfrew  gi'en't  a  weldin'  heat, 
And  sowther'd  up  the  crack  complete. 
The  fact  would  ne'er  been  kent  by  mony, 
For  snugly  'twould  been  kept  by  Johnnie. 

But  though  we  brag  about  our  Science, 
John  couldna  place  in't  much  reliance  ; 
He  ken'd  a  pin  might  mend  a  mill, 
But  mending  Bells  was  past  folks'  skill ; 
So  off  he  sets,  what  he  could  prance. 
Seeking  condolence  at  the  Manse. 

Vain  hope,  alas  !  his  Reverence  flate. 
When  John  his  hardships  did  narrate. 
And  told  him  that  the  Lairds  themsel's 
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Were  owre  hard  up  for  buying  Bells  ; 

Neither  for  scolding  nor  for  weepin' 

Would  they  ae  plack  augment  his  stipen'  ! 

"  Besides,"  says  he,  "  can  ye  expect 

That  they'll  buy  Bells  for  you  to  break  ? 

But,  mind,  the  Kirk  maun  hae  a  Bell, 

Though  you  should  pay  for't,  John,  yoursel'." 

"  Me  pay  for't,  sir,"  then  roar'd  out  John, 

With  something  halflins  like  a  groan, 

"  It's  sair'd  its  day  and  generation, 

For  it  rang  before  the  Reformation  ; 

And  as  for  cash,  sir,  I  opine. 

Your  pay  is  six  times  more  than  mine. 

And  though  my  family's  but  sma', 

You'll  mind,  sir,  ye  hae  nane  ava  ; 

So  if  the  Kirk  maun  hae  a  Bell, 

You're  ablest  far  to  pay't  yoursel'. 

Me  pay  for't  !     I'm  no  sic  a  fool, 

I'd  rather  hap  ye  'neath  the  mool." 

His  Reverence  flamed  with  anger  hot 
At  such  an  insult  to  his  coat. 
Sprung  to  his  feet  to  make  reply, 
But  John  quite  curtly  bade  "  Good-bye," 
And  up  the  street  he  quickly  gaed, 
And  quietly  slipped  into  bed. 
And  dreamt  he  heard  dissenting  knells 
Peal  out  the  doom  o'  pairish  Bells. 

Now  from  our  tale  this  lesson  draw  : 
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The  loftiest  pride  may  get  a  fa', — 
Immod'rate  love  of  earthly  things 
Sad  tribulation  often  brings  ; 
Affections  fix'd  on  things  below 
Is  oft  the  source  of  deepest  woe  ; 
So  if  this  world's  applause  you  prize, 
Or  on  its  honours  set  your  eyes. 
It  may  your  sanguine  hopes  dispel 
To  think  on  John  and  Neilston  Bell. 


.*•' 


Gordon  and   Gree 


Two  well-known  disciples  of  Izaak  Walton  in  the  south-eastern 
district  of  Beith  Parish. 


The  fishes  in  Lugton  a  meeting  held  lately 
To  bewail  the  misfortunes  that  they  had  to  bear  ; 
In  the  Waterland  dam  they  convened  a'  fu'  quately, 
And  a  hunch-backit   bull-trout  was  called   to  the 

chair. 
"  My  friends,  ye're  aware  the  intent  of  this  meeting 
Is  to  talk  o'er  the  evils  that  we  have  to  dree  ; 
And   to   scheme   out   some   plan   wi'    a   chance   o' 

defeating 
The  deadly  manoeuvres  of  Gordon  and  Gree. 

"  The  winter's  scarce  past,  and  the  lovely  spring 

coming, 
When  the  twa  are  out  wi'  their  rods  in  their  han' ; 
On    our    sweet     burnie    side    ilka    day    they    are 

roaming, 
And  their  airts  a'  our  cleverness  canna  withstan' ; 
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They  dress   up  their   heuks   like  the   temptsomest 

dishes, 
No  ane  o'  us  sees  but  we're  aye  fond  to  pree  ; 
'Twad  puzzle  Auld  Nick,  let  alane  us  puir  fishes, 
To  detect  the  deceptions  of  Gordon  and  Gree. 

"  For  instance,  mysel'  I  have  pair'd  noo  wi'  mony  ; 
0'  pairtners,  I'm  sure,  I've  had  ninety  and  nine ; 
And  fruitfu'er  dames  there  hae  seldom  been  ony. 
Yet  the  maist  o'  my  offspring  hae  died  by  the  line ; 
I  tell'd  them  aye  when  they  gaed  oot  to  use  caution, 
And  no  be  rash  seizin'  ony  bait  they  might  see  ; 
But  in  spite  o'  their  watching,  and  my  admonition, 
They  aye  were  outwitted  by  Gordon  and  Gree. 

"A  trout  they  ance  catch'd  heard  the  twa  carles 

boastin'. 
How  they  gloried  in  haein'  a  weel-flavoured  dish  ; 
O'er  their  glass  in  the  Frap,*  too,  he  heard  the  twa 

toastin', 
'  Here's  lang  life  to  man,  and  quick  death  to  the  fish  ! ' 
So,  rouse  up  your  intellects  ane  wi'  anither. 
On  some  wise  contrivance  we'll  try  to  agree  ; 
For  I  think  we'll  be  soon  rooted  out  a'thegither. 
If  we  don't  try  to  baffle  both  Gordon  and  Gree." 

A  wee  trout  that  under  a  stone  had  been  lying. 
Now  mountin'  fu'  brisk  to  the  front  o'  the  crowd 

*  A  cant  name  for  a  hostelrie  near  Lugton. 
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Says,  "  I  hae  a  plan  and  it's  weel  worth  the  trying, 

It  canna  do  harm  if  it  dinna  do  good  ; 

We'll  turn  vegetarians,  each  mother's  son  o'  us, 

And  neither  let  dab  at  a  worm  nor  a  flee  ; 

And  this  plan,  I  think,  will  preserve  every  one  o'  us 

Frae  the  vile  machinations  o'  Gordon  and  Gree." 

The  plan  was  adopted.     The  meeting  soon  parted. 

But  the  worthies  got  note  o't  as  quick  as  you  please  ; 

For  the  bait  in  their  bags,  the  neist  day  that  they 
started. 

Was  cabbage  and  onions,  potatoes  and  pease. 

But  good  luck  to  the  pair  !     May  their  days  be  ex- 
tended. 

And  mony  braw  fishing  days  yet  may  they  see  ; 

For  the  worst  word  ye'U  hear  when  their  fishing  is 
ended 

Will  be,  "  Twa  canty  buckles  were  Gordon  and 
Gree." 


The  Drum   Major 


In  the  army  a  laudable  custom  obtains, 
Which  saves  the  commander  both  trouble  and  pains, 
When  a  soldier  obedience  to  order  disdains, 
He's  handed  owre  to  the  Drum  Major. 

Long  time  has  our  clachan  adopted  this  plan, 
And  we've  tried  to  gar  folks  do  as  weel  as  we  can, 
For  we'v&  chosen  a  woman  instead  of  a  man, 
And  she  makes  an  efficient  Drum  Major. 

At  bridal  or  blythement,  at  Christmas  or  rockin', 
She's  ready  to  gi'e  the  gudeman  a  bit  yokin'  ; 
She's  baith  sly  and  sair  at  the  jeerin'  and  jokin', 
Sae  ghb  o'  the  gab's  our  Drum  Major. 

At  gossipin'  gatherings  she  maun  be  there. 
And  aften  sagaciously  fills  the  big  chair  ; 
Na — it's  whispered  that  sometimes  the  meetings  for 
prayer 
Hae  been  edified  by  the  Drum  Major. 

15 
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When  cronies  convene,  should  ane  gi'e  a  wrang  start, 
To  mark  out  the  culprit  she  has  sic  an  art, 
She'll  seize  the  transgressor  as  quick  as  a  dart, 
Sae  clever  and  sharp's  the  Drum  Major. 

A'  the  cracks  o'  the  kintra  she  bravely  does  ken, 
A'  the  faults  and  mischances  o'  women  and  men, 
Wha's  routh  in  the  purse,  and  wha  pinchtly  can  fen' 
Is  kent  to  our  worthy  Drum  Major. 

Our  Kirk  folks  are  o'  an  inquisitive  set. 
And  a'  information  are  greedy  to  get. 
They  count  upon  her  as  a  village  Gazette, 
She's  sic  an  inquiring  Drum  Major. 

A'  sorts  o'  diseases  baith  common  and  rare, 
The  drug  that  can  cure  them,  she  kens  to  a  hair. 
Even  talented  Buchan  wad  stammer  and  stare. 
Had  he  kent  o'  the  skilfu'  Drum  Major. 

Mang  neighbours  she's  whiles  like  to  kick  up  a  spree. 
She  aft  interferes — but  "  don't  meddle  wi'  me — " 
And  soothes  them  a'  up  wi'  a  gude  cup  o'  tea — 
Sae  cunning  and  slee's  the  Drum  Major. 

With  her  backload  o'  faults,  we've  a  love  for  her  still : 
Her  meddlesome  clatter  does  naebody  ill, 
Her  clashes  may  vex,  but  they  never  can  kill, — 
Sae  we  might  get  a  waur  for  Drum  Major. 


Impromptu 


On  learning  that  a  tailor  in  Stewarton  had  a  great  portion  of 
the  wealth  of  the  late  celebrated  Lord  Clyde. 

Man  schemes  of  cautious  foresight  often  tries, 
But  Heaven  confounds  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  : 
Here,  man  bestow'd  rewards  on  worth  and  valour, 
Heav'n  doom'd  they  should  be  squander'd   by  a 
Tailor  ! 
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Tim  O'Connor's  Letters  to  his  Ameri- 
can Cousin  on  the  Present  War 
(1861-62) 

First  Letter 

I 

Dear  cousin  Jonathan,  'cross  the  salt  say, 

I've  sot  down  afther  takin'  a  mugful  ov  tay, 

To  'rite  ye  a  frindly  an'  pace-makin'  letther. 

When  read  o'er,  I  hope  you'll  consider  the  matther, 

An'  try  to  arrange  yere  intarnal  affairs 

In  an  amical  way,  as  the  Paddy's  done  theirs. 

T'  encourage  ye  onward  to  honour  an'  glory, 

I'll  simply  narrate  ye  a  nate  family  story  : — 

My  ould  father  Thady  and  mother  Kathlane 

Liv'd  in  the  trig  homestead  ov  swate  Ballyshane, 

An'  rared  a  big  fam'ly,  in  number  thurtane  ; 

An'  under  ould  father's  partic'lar  inspection, 

Wid  lots  ov  advice  an'  unsparin'  correction, — 

Thanks  be  to  the  rod  an'  his  fatherly  labours — 

We  grew  up  respected  and  lov'd  by  the  neighbours. 

18 
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But  ould  father  died — so  did  mother  Kathlane — 
An'  grate  was  the  change  about  swate  Ballyshane  ; 
For  in  a  short  time,  from  the  dawn  ov  the  day 
Till  sundown,  there  was  nought  but  the  divil  to  pay. 
An'  the  cause  ov  the  'houl  ov  the  skrimmage  an' 

rigs 
Was  disputes  as  to  how  we  shud  manage  the  pigs. 

There  was  Jimmy,  an'  Norah,  an'  Thady,  an'  me, 
An'  Farel,.&n'  Mick  tuk  one  side  in  the  spree, 
'Gainst  Dermot,  an'  Kathlane,  an'  Shelah,  an'  Dan, 
An'  Patrick,  an'  Terry,  an'  swate  little  Ann. 
One  side  said  the  sty  was  their  pigships'  own  home, 
That  over  the  common  they  never  shud  roam. 
If  out  ov  the  sty  they  attempted  to  stray, 
A  supple  shelilah  shud  make  them  obey  ; 
That  thebest  way  ov  fatting  was  food  an'  repose. 
If  sulky  they  grew,  don't  be  sparing  ov  blows. 
Our  side  tuk  a  different  view  ov  the  matther. 
An'  argued  the  pigs  wud  be  betther  and  fatther. 
If  let  them  at  liberty  roam  all  around. 
An'  pick  up  the  grass  an'  the  roots  from  the  ground  ; 
To  raison  it  stud  that  if  breathin'  fresh  air. 
An'  pickin'  up  dainties  that  Nature  cud  spare, 
Bedad  !  they  wud  thrive  like  oxen  at  stall. 
An'  bring  lots  ov  money  an'  pork-for  us  all. 

The  quarrel  went  on  both  wid  swarin'  an'  din, 
Our  party  coax'd  out,  an'  the  other  fiogg'd  in. 
Till  wid  fightin',  an'  scouldin',  an'  skrimmage  an'  jar, 
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The  result  was  an  out  an'  out  Ballyshane  war. 
Scandalized  were  the  nabours  to  see  them  misdeeds, 
Some  mutter'd  their  prayers,   some  counted  their 

beads, 
Some   favour'd   the   one   side,    some   favour'd   the 

other, 
Till  friendship  was  nearly  broke  one  wid  another. 
Some  said  'twud  be  purtier  dancin'  at  jigs 
Than  raisin'  a  ruction  'bout  kapin'  ov  pigs  ; 
But  aich  one  allowed,  wid  a  feelin'  ov  pain, 
That  pace  was  quite  banish'd  from  swate  Bally- 
shane. 

II 

One  day  in  the  midst  ov  a  tarrible  fray, 
When  cudgels  were  flashin'  like  shinties  at  play, 
When  all  sorts  ov  missiles  were  fiyin'  about, 
Like  a  school  in  uproar  when  the  master  is  out. 
Who  shud  pop  in  his  head,  wid  a  frown  on  his  face, 
But  ould  Father  Murphy,  the  praste  ov  the  place  ? 
"  Pace  be  hare,"  said  his  Rev'rence  wid  thunderin' 

voice, 
"  There's  much  need  for  pace,  when  so  loud  is  the 

noise  ; 
Sit  down  ev'ry  spalpeen,  or  I'll  make  ye  quake  ! 
It's  sorry  I  am,  for  your  good  father's  sake, 
To  hear  and  to  see  sich  disgrace  and  dishonour 
Come  over  the  good  ancient  house  ov  O'Connor. — 
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State  the  cause  ov  this  squalhn',  an'  fightin',  an' 

noise 
That's    bedevilhn'    this   fam'ly,    an'    crushin'    their 

joys; 
An'  I'll  try  if  some  remedy  can't  be  devised 
To  bring  back  the  pace  ye  so  manely  despised." 

Both  sides  to  his  Rev'rence  soon  made  it  appear — 
The  cause  of  dispute — an'  both  made  it  clear, 
An'  proved  it  by  arguments  cogent  and  strong, 
That  his  side  was  right,  an'  the  other  was  wrong  ; 
Both  sides  got  so  hot  that  the  praste  saw  wid  pain, 
That  their  hands  itch'd  to  use  the  shelilah  again. 

"  Hould  yer  tongues,"  said  his  Rev'rence  in  accents 
of  thunder, 
Which  made  them  all  tremble  in  terror  an'  wonder, 
"  Ye  goriles  an'  simpletons,  listen  to  me, 
I'll  point' out  a  method  how  all  may  agree  ! 
There's  the  homestead  ov  Ballymount,  right  along- 
side, 
In  want  ov  a  tenant  at  first  Whitsuntide  ; — 
Toss  coppers  which  party's  to  lave  Ballyshane, 
Let  Ballymount  then  be  immediately  ta'en  ; 
Both  parties  may  then  live  in  friendship  an'  ease. 
An'  manage  their  pigs  in  what  manner  they  please." 

"  Long  life  to  his  Reverence,"  both  parties  said, 
"  Such  arrangement  wud  never  come  into  our  head  ! 
Truth  to  say  it,  both  sides  were  desirous  of  pace, 
An'  now  we'll  accomplish  it,  thanks  to  his  Grace  !  " 
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Arrangements  were  finish'd  as  soon  as  begun, 
An'  two  nate  establishments  sprung  out  ov  one  ; 
Aich  became  well  conducted,  kept  clear  ov  intrigues, 
An'  interfered  not  with  the  other  one's  pigs. 
Now  health  an'  contintment  illumine  their  faytures 
(Ev'n  the  pigs  show  more  signs  ov  enjoyment,  the 

craytures)  ; 
Their  stocks  are  prolific,  an'  fertile  their  lands, 
Their  children  oft  mingle  in  mirth-loving  bands  ; 
The  ould  folks,  when  meeting,  oft  cry  out  aloud, 
"  Sure  this  pace  has  to  us  been  the  blessing  of  God  !  " 

Now,  dare  cousin  Jonathan,  think  on  this  tale  ! 
To  draw  from't  an  inference  you  cannot  fail. 
A  house  that's  divided  draws  down  its  own  fate. 
An'  the  same's  the  result  of  division  in  State. 
Adopt  with  all  speed  Father  Murphy's  right  view, 
And  instead  of  one  Federal,  constitute  two. 
Each  party  will  prosper  then  as  it  behaves, 
But  the  bone  of  contention  will  never  be  slaves. 
Let  both  North  and  South  take  a  friendly  advice, 
Let  your  motto  be  "  Peace,"  whatsoever  the  price  ; 
Thus  treading  the  paths  which  the  Puritans  trode 
You'll  have  honour  from  men,  and  the  blessing  of 

God. 
This  conduct  will  tend  both  to  glory  and  honour, 
Though  but  the  advice  ov  your  friend, 

Tim  O'Connor. 
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Second   Letter 
After  the  Attack  on  the  Trent. 

1st  _/aintary,    1862. 

Dare  Cousin, 

Wid  feelin's  ov  exquisite  pain 
I've  tuk  up  my  pen  to  address  you  again, 
To  insense  myself  what  made  ye  recklessly  do 
A  deed  I'd  expected  from  any  but  you  ; 
And  one  that  I'm  sartain  ye'U  sorely  repent — 
I  mane,  the  attack  on  the  steamship,  the  Trent. 

Yer  ould  Uncle  John  has  been  faithful  an'  kind. 
An'  nourish'd  an'  cherish'd  ye  time  out  ov  mind  ; 
He  has  foster'd  and  rar'd  many  sons  ov  his  own. 
An'  sent  them  in  thousands  to  further  ye  on. 
Yer  stout  sons  ov  toil  owe  their  sinew  an'  bone 
To  the  hale  constitution  ov  ould  Uncle  John  ; 
An'  whate'er's  patronizing  to  Liberty's  cause 
May  be  traced  to  its  source  in  Britannia's  laws. 
Why  then  sneer  at  the  land  where  your  fathers  were 

born, 
And   repel   proffer 'd    kindness   wid   scoff   and   wid 
scorn  ? 

For  years  yer  great  Statemen's  been  steadily  tryin' 
To  stir  up  the  wrath  ov  the  bould  British  Lion  ; 
And  though  he  lay  calmly  in  silent  repose. 
Whilst  ye  pommell'd  his  ribs  an'  tickled  his  nose. 
He  regarded  yer  insults  wid  countenance  mild. 
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As  an  indulgent  nurse  wid  a  favourite  child  ; 
Though  he  petted  and  coax'd,  till  wid  puny  grimace 
Ye  so  insolent  grew  as  to  spit  in  his  face  ; 
An'  to  put  the  copestone  on  yer  boasting  an'  brag, 
Gave  owdacious  insult  to  Britannia's  flag. 

Quite  tired  ov  the  bounce  ov  an  object  so  frail, 
His  mane  is  erect,  and  he's  lashing  his  tail ; 
An'  be  not  surprised  though  American  shores 
Should  quake  at  the  sound  when  his  Lionship  roars  ; 
He's  fairly  arous'd,  so  it's  on  your  own  head 
Though  his  vengeance  should  issue  in  punishment 

dread. 
For  there's  ould  John  himself,  an'  there's  Sandy, 

an'  me. 
We'll  soon  sweep  yer  navy  from  off  the  salt  sea  ; 
'Twill  soon  be  recorded  ov  ships  on  yer  shore, 
"  The  place  that  now  knows  them  shall  know  them 

no  more." 
We'll  bombard  yer  seaports,  an'  blockade  each  river, 
An'  lib'rate  the  slaves  from  yer  thraldom  for  ever  ; 
An',  takin'  example  from  yer  model  nation. 
Absorb  a  large  tract  by  the  term  "  Annexation." 
Canada  enlarg'd  'neath  our  Government  mild 
May  soon  prove  a  check  to  the  long  petted  child. 
But  'twould  seem,  my  dare  Cousin,  ye're  anxious 

to  get. 
Like  the  ould  mother  countries,  a  national  debt  ; 
And,  if  ye  expend  at  the  rate  ye've  begun. 
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The  object  ye  aim  at  will  quickly  be  won  ; 
But  ye'll  find  it  no  pleasanter  than  ye  expect, 
When  the  millstone,  Taxation,  is  hung  round  yer 

neck. 
Besides,  my  dare  Cousin,  John  Bull  has  been  larnin' 
(And  ould  Uncle  John's  mighty  'cute  at  discarnin'). 
That  cotton  an'  'baccy  can  rightly  be  grown 
On  several  iligant  farms  ov  his  own. 
And  he's-  bHskly  expendin'  both  money  an'  toil 
To  produce  these  same  articles  from  his  own  soil. 
So  his  traffic  with  you  he  looks  forward  to  stop. 
And  supply  his  own  customers  from  his  own  shop. 
So  now,  when  ye  take  all  these  things  in  con- 
nexion, 
YeVe  sartainly  good  solid  grounds  for  reflection  ! 
Ere  ye  throw  down  the  gauntlet,  balance  the  cost. 
Notice  what  may  be  won,  and  what  will  be  lost  ; 
Then   how   stands   the   matter  ?     A   war   on   your 

hand, 
Which   seems   to   require   all   yer   powers   to  with- 
stand ; 
A  debt  fast  increasing  to  fearful  excess, 
Yer  credit  in  funds  getting  rapidly  less  ; 
Yer  friends  and  yer  allies,  on  whom  ye  relied, 
Exiled  from  yer  cause  by  yer  boasting  an'  pride  ; 
Yer  attack  disapproved  by  the  civilized  world. 
Their  sympathies  all  with  the  nation  ye've  quar- 
rell'd  ; 
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That  nation  invincible  almost  in  might, 

But  fortified  strong,  being  conscious  of  right  ; — 

These,  then,  are  yer  prospects  !     A  treasury  drain'd, 

No  glory  acquir'd,  and  no  victory  gain'd  ; 

Yer  trade  paralysed,  and  yer  customers  gone. 

Cultivation  ov  cropping  left  wholly  undone  ; 

Think  ov  it  in  time,  an'  listen  to  raison. 

Yield  up  the  confederates,  Slidell  and  Mason  ! 

As  ye've  national  laws  been  so  rashly  defyin'. 

Apologies  make  to  the  bold  British  Lion. 

This  plan  will  avert  yer  disgrace  and  dishonour, 

And  ensure  the  respect  ov 

Your  Friend, 

Tim  O'Connor. 

P.S. — And  now,  my  dare  Cousin,  I've  one  little 
matter 
To  add  as  a  postscript  to  this  rambling  letter. 
I'm  asham'd  ov  my  countrymen  making  attacks  on 
Them  whom  they  entitle  the  "  base,  bloody  Saxon." 
Would  they  but  reflect  how  in  times  ov  starvation 
These  Saxons  have  aided  the  poor  Irish  nation  ; 
How  in  seasons  ov  famine  and  direful  distress 
Subscriptions  from  Britain  made  misery  less  ; 
How  gold  was  sent  over  by  liberal  hands. 
To  purchase  supplies  for  their  pressing  demands  ! 
Have  our  brethren  no  feelings  of  warm  gratitude 
For  the  Saxons  who  kindly  supplied  them  with  food  ; 
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Their  wives  and  their  famihes  who  sav'd  from  starva- 
tion, 
And  rescued  from  misery  a  doom'd  population  ? — 
For  shame  !  fellow  brethren,  such  conduct  disarm, 
And  think  of  the  Saxons  with  gratitude  warm  ! 
Their  kindness  ye  never  can  fully  repay. 
For  thqy've  clothed  you  and  nourished  you,   day 

after  day  ; 
Then,  be  not  ungrateful  for  favours  bestow'd — 
The  kind  Benefactor  is  pleasing  to  God. 


.>•' 


A  Cup  of  Tea 

Song.     Tune — "  Thiirofs  Defeat^^ 

I've  seen  me  fatigued  wi'  extra  exertion, 

I've  wrought  till  I've  near  about  wrought  myself 

done, 
I've  seen  me  deleerit  wi'  fun  and  diversion. 
And  danc'd  mysel'  very  near  clean  oot  o'  shoon  ; 
Wi'  cheerin'  an'  laughin',  sae  brimfu'  o'  daffin', 
I've  seen  me  richt  glad  to  get  rested  awee, 
But  there's  nought  sae  revivin',  our  spirits  to  en- 
liven, 
And  cheer  up  our  heart,  as  a  cup  o'  gude  tea. 

There's   some   put   their  faith   in   a  glass   o'   gude 

whisky, 
Some  brag  o'  the  sweets  o'  a  rich  toddy  bowl. 
They  swear  that  it  makes  them  baith  cheery  and 

frisky — 
It's  a  prap  to  the  body,  and  wings  to  the  soul ; 
Some  tipple  fu'  handy  a  wee  drap  o'  brandy, 
And  some  o'  Jamaica  are  fond  o'  a  pree, — 
Wi'  their  taste  I'll  no  quarrel,  whate'er  be  the  barrel, 
Let  them  take  what  they  please,  but  gi'e  me  a  drap 

tea. 
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Epistle  to  an   Elder  of  the   Kirk, 
wha  sell'd   Yill 

Allow  me,  sir,  in  hamespim  rhyme, 
To  trespass  on  your  precious  time, 
And  though  my  verses  rudely  chime 

In  hahing  measure, 
To  read  them  owre  can  be  nae  crime, 
»      If  ye  hae  leisure. 

I'm' unco  fond  o'  information 
Frae  folks  o'  your  discrimination, 
Wha  at  the  Kirk  door  tak'  their  station 

To  watch  the  plate, 
And  see  that  a'  gi'e  their  donation, 

Gaun  up  the  gate. 

Besides,  ye're  picket  frae  the  folk, 

To  be  examples  to  the  flock. 

And  guide  them  past  the  dang'rous  rock 

O'  worldly  love. 

And  land  them  like  a  full  ripe  shock 

Heaven  above. 
29 
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How  comes  it  then,  I  fain  wad  ken, 
That  o'  the  haill  commandments  ten, 
Broke  daily  by  the  sons  o'  men 

In  ilka  station, 
Cognizance  ye  ne'er  tak'  o'  ane 

[MS.  defaced.] 


But  hand  !  I  had  amaist  forgot 
The  very  end  for  which  I  wrote, 
Which  was  to  ask  what  way  your  coat 

Received  nae  stain 
By  selHng  drink  to  ilka  sot 

For  sake  o'  gain  ! 

I  own  it's  fairly  past  my  skill, 
How  ye  can  maun  to  reconcile 
The  Eldership  wi'  sellin'  yill 

And  ardent  spirits, 
I  therefore  fain  would  hear  yoursel' 

Upon  the  merits. 

Whisky  has  lang  been  Scotland's  scaith, 
Fell  source  o'  much  disease  and  death. 
And  I'd  be  free  to  gi'e  my  aith, 

That  mony  a  chiel 
It's  sent  aff,  saul  and  body  baith, 

Straught  to  tne  deil. 
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Do  ye  no  think,  when  cronies  meet 
And  set  them  down  their  mon's  to  weet, 
The  aqua-vitae  drives  them  gley't, 

And  leads  them  on 
To  crimes,  when  sober  they'd  be  fley't 

To  think  upon  ? 

* 

My  feth  !  ye  must  be  sair  to  blame  ! 
It's  baith  a  cryin'  sin  and  shame 
For  you,  wha  bear  a  holy  name 

And  high  profession, 
To  bring  a  blot  on  the  fair  fame 

O'  our  Kirk  session. 

How  dare  ye,  I  must  say  again, 
Presume  your  holy  hands  to  stain, 
By  selling  out  for  sake  o'  gain 

The  cursed  liquor  ? 
Such  high  professors  should  abstain 

From  caup  or  bicker. 

For  the  restraint  o'  scoff  and  jeer, 
And  for  the  sacred  name  ye  bear, 
And  for  the  saintly  coat  ye  wear. 

Leave  aff  this  evil ; 
Or  else  wi'  our  auld  Kirk,  I  fear, 

Ye'll  play  the  devil. 
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This  while  she's  been  richt  sair  beset. 
And  suffer'd  tribulation  het, — 
Thae  Voluntaries,  when  they  met, 

Such  was  their  zeal, 
She  thought  she  wad  be  overset 

And  lose  her  meal. 

And  now  her  ain  herds  on  the  hills, 
They've  coosten  oot  amang  themsel's, 
They're  preachin'  sermons,  writin'  bills 

'Gainst  ane  anither, 
And  scattering  forth  a  stream  o'  ills 

Amang  the  heather. 

Worn  down  to  perfect  skin  and  bone, 
Auld  Grannie  Kirk  sits  lookin'  on, 
And  now  and  then  you  hear  her  groan 

In  anger  fryin', 
Expecting  they'll  not  leave  a  stone 

In  a'  her  Zion. 

Her  herds  are  fu'  o'  selfish  zeal. 
And  guard  the  loaves  and  fishes  weel. 
Unmindful  o'  the  spiritual  weal 

O'  their  puir  flocks  ; 
We've  different  herds  now  in  the  fiel' 

Frae  auld  John  Knox. 
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The  worthy  herds  in  thae  auld  days 
Gaed  'bout  the  hills  in  hamespun  claes, 
Tentin'  their  lambs  upon  the  braes 

For  fear  they'd  stray, 
And  guiding  them  in  fertile  ways 

The  lee-lang  day. 

But  see  them  now,  in  silks  bedeckit, 
Their  flocks  allow'd  to  roam  uncheckit, 
Their  puir  and  pious  lambs  negleckit 

And  left  to  range, 
None  but  the  rich  and  great  respeckit, — 

A  mournfu'  change  ! 

And,  waur  than  a'  the  holy  core, 
The  keepers  o'  the  temple  door, 
'lyiidst  scenes  of  riot  and  uproar 

Deal  out  blue  ruin, 
Enticin'  mankind  by  the  score 

To  their  undoin'. 

I've  gi'en  ye,  sir,  a  dainty  share, 
Sic  like's  as  'tis  o'  rhyming  ware  ; 
I'll  now  subjoin  a  short  bit  prayer. 

And  I've  a  notion 
'Twill  answer  to  a  very  hair 

For  your  devotion. 


E 


The   Prayer 

Lord,  Thou  richly  dost  provide 

For  all  Thy  people's  wants, 
And  showerest  blessings  manifold 

Upon  Thy  chosen  saints  ; 
Then  do  Thou,  in  Thy  mercy,  hear 

And  grant  my  humble  prayer  ; 
My  spiritual  prosperity 

Make  Thy  peculiar  care. 

However  Thou  may'st  others  treat, 

Show  kindness  unto  me. 
And  send  me  routh  of  customers 

To  buy  my  barley  bree  ; 
Though  poverty  and  fell  disease 

Are  ever  in  its  train. 
Yet  grant,  O  Lord,  that  I  by  it 

May  much  increase  my  gain. 

For  I  within  Thy  vineyard  long 
Have  been  a  chosen  vine  ; 

Do  Thou,  then,  patronize  my  house, 
As  I  have  cherish' d  Thine  ; 
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And  though  at  times  I  step  aside, 

And  halflins  ways  get  fou, 
Yet  this,  in  furtherance  of  my  trade, 

Good  Lord,  Thou  wilt  allow. 

Both  Thee  and  Mammon  I  have  tried 

To  serve  with  fervent  zeal, 
And  though  at  times  the  task  was  hard, 
-"      Few  could  hae  done  so  weel ; 
Then  keep  my  house  with  customers 

Aye  thrang  baith  but  an'  ben. 
And  I  to  Thee  will  praise  ascribe 

For  evermore,  Amen  ! 


^■' 


My    Annie,   O  ! 

The  poet  Burns,  in  matchless  verse, 

Sang  o'  his  peerless  Nannie,  O  ; 
In  feebler  notes  I'd  fain  rehearse 

The  charms  o'  my  sweet  Annie,  O. 
Her  smilin'  face,  her  sunny  e'e. 

Her  dimplet  cheek  sae  bonnie,  0, 
A'  hae  sae  fascinated  me, 

I'll  hae  nae  luve  but  Annie,  O. 

This  world  has  its  smiles  an'  tears, 

And  these  may  joy  or  pain  me,  O  ; 
But  the  deepest  o'  my  cares  an'  fears 

Wad  be  want  o'  luve  frae  Annie,  O. 
Her  breath  is  like  the  summer  breeze, 

Sae  Zephyr-like  to  fan  me,  O  ; 
Nought  sic  transcendent  pleasure  gi'es 

As  a  fond  embrace  o'  Annie,  0. 

My  heart  was  free  o'  woman's  care. 

And  not  enslaved  by  any,  O, 

TiU  ance  I  saw  the  enchantin'  air 

And  press'd  the  lips  o'  Annie,  O. 
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Her  tones  sae  meltin',  saft,  an'  sweet, 
I  couldna  weel  restrain  me,  O, — 

I  thought  I  heard  the  birds  repeat, 
Come,    kiss  again  thy  Annie,  O  ! 

0  !  were  I  laird  o'  house  and  land, 
Or  had  I  routh  o'  money,  O, 

1  wad  gi'e  my  heart,  I  wad  gi'e  my  hand, 

And  share  my  a'  wi'  Annie,  O  ; 
Then  down  life's  current  we  wad  glide 

Wi'  joys  unkent  by  any,  0  ; 
To  see  her  right  wad  be  my  pride. 

For  my  heart  dotes  on  my  Annie,  O. 


.-#•' 


Spring :    a   Fragment 

Noo  winter  frosts  sae  biting  keen 
Are  gane  as  if  they  ne'er  had  been, 
An'  joyous  Spring,  in  manthng  green 

An'  Hghtsome  pace, 
Dispensing  happiness  is  seen 

On  Nature's  face. 

The  winsome  birdies,  that  sae  lang 
Suspended  their  enchanting  sang. 
On  every  spray  now  whisthng  thrang 

Our  spirits  cheer  ; 
An'  Hope  looks  gleesomely  alang 

The  opening  year. 

The  husbandman  resumes  again 
His  healthy  labours  on  the  plain, 
An'  casts  abroad  the  yellow  grain 

Upon  the  mould, 
Wi'  hope  in  Autumn  to  regain 

An  hundredfold. 
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The  modest  gowan,  sweet  to  see, 
Peeps  out  upon  the  verdant  lea, 
An'  burstin'  buds  on  bush  an'  tree 

In  clusters  hing, 
Displayin'  to  the  dullest  e'e 

Returnin'  Spring. 

-^'While  thus  all  Nature  verdant  blooms, 
An'  Summer  livery  resumes. 
Shall  I  look  out  in  sulky  glooms 

An'  heavy  brows. 
Like  Hervey  roamin'  'mang  the  tombs 

Wooin'  the  Muse  ? 


J^- 


Na,  na,  my  lad,  I'll  cock  my  crest, 
An'  mix  my  notes  amang  the  rest ; 
Wi'  warldly  cares  tho'  sair  opprest, 

I  winna  yield, 
But  battle  through  them  wi'  the  best 

Upon  the  field. 

It  winna  do  to  whinge  an'  greet. 
An'  groan  to  every  ane  ye  meet, 
Wi'  visage  lang  an'  look  replete 

Wi'  deep  vexation, 
Pour  out  in  every  lane  an'  street 

Your  lamentation. 
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Ye  maunna  e'en  let  on  ye're  puir, 
Or  else  ye're  spurned  frae  every  door, 
Your  very  presence  thought  a  bore 

In  every  place  ; 
An'  gentry  will  at  you  look  sour 

An'  thraw  their  face. 


New  Year's  Hymn,   1869 

Time  incessantly  revolving 
Warns  us  to  review  the  past. 

And  each  year  to  be  resolving 
To  improve  upon  the  last. 

Time  is  fleeting,  Christ  entreating 

Us  to  choose  the  better  way, 

_The  Spirit  teaching  and  beseeching 

'^■'     To  labour  while  'tis  called  To-day. 

Remove,  O  Lord,  the  sinful  deadness, 
That  to  men  we  may  reveal 

Tidings  of  this  spiritual  gladness, 
Carnal  pride  would  fain  conceal. 

0-  Let  our  efforts,  we  implore  Thee, 

Win  Thy  smiles,  dispel  Thy  frowns. 
That  when  we  appear  before  Thee 
We  may  wear  no  "  starless  crowns." 

May  our  languid  zeal  be  strengthen'd, 
Our  labours  annually  expand, 

Zion's  cords  and  stakes  be  lengthen'd, 
Till  they  encircle  every  land  ! 

Lead  us  by  the  light  of  Scripture 

Higher  graces  to  attain, 
Till  we  sing,  with  heartfelt  rapture, 

"  To  live  is  Christ,  to  die  is  gain." 
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The    Widow  of  Nain 

(St.   Luke,  vii.   11-18) 

A  PAGEANT  came  onward,  sad,  solemn,  and  slow. 
The  mourners  array' d  in  the  trappings  of  woe  ; 
The  crowd  followed  on  in  the  silence  of  grief. 
Aware  human  power  could  afford  no  relief  ; 
They  regard  the  chief  mourner  with  feelings  of  pain. 
Woe-stricken  their  hearts  for  the  Widow  of  Nain. 

Domestic  affection  once  beam'd  round  her  hearth — 
A  husband,  belov'd  'bove  all  blessings  on  earth, 
A  promising  family,  as  love  blossoms  fair, 
Rewarding  and  blessing  her  motherly  care — 
But  the  Angel  of  Death  came  again  and  again, 
Now  the  last   stay  was  reft   from   the   Widow  of 
Nain. 

A  Stranger  came  forward,  calm,  mild,  and  serene  : 
At  once  comprehending  the  heartrending  scene, 
With  tears  sympathetic  His  eyes  'gan  to  flow, 
With  warm  loving-kindness  His  bosom  to  glow  ; 
He  arrested  the  march  of  the  grief-stricken  train. 

And  whisper'd,  "  Weep  not,"  to  the  Widow  of  Nain. 
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His  aspect  attracted  their  wondering  eyes. 

As   He   utter'd,    "  Young   man,    I   command   thee, 

Arise  !  " 
The  swathings  that  bound  him  relax'd  from  each 

hmb. 
And  "  the  dead  man  sat  up,"  at  the  bidding  of  Him 
Whose  voice  is  all-powerful. — To  her  bosom  again 
He  restored  the  lov'd  son  of  the  Widow  of  Nain. 

Shouts  arose  to  the  welkin  from   those  who  had 

mourn'd, 
"  To  visit  His  people  our  God  hath  return'd, 
As    prophets    predicted  !  "     These    shoutings    were 

true  : 
God  dwelt  'midst  His  people,  though  known  but  to 

few. 
Now  Grace,  Love,  and  Mercy  triumphantly  reign, 
That  all  may  rejoice  with  the  Widow  of  Nain. 


"  why   Weepest   Thou  ? 


5> 


To  Mrs.  Kerr,  Beith,  on  the  lamented  death  of  her  son,  the  Rev. 
Bryce  Kerr,  pastor  of  the  Relief  Congregation,  Largo,  Fife. 

When  Mary  in  haste  to  the  Sepulchre  hied, 

Her  bosom  perplexed  at  her  Master's  sad  doom, 

How  intense  was  her  awe  when  she,  wondering,  spied 
A  Sepulchre  empty,  a  tenantless  Tomb  ! 

But  a  voice  in  her  ear  whisper'd,  softly  and  low, 

In  accents  of  sympathy,  "  Why  weepest  thou  ? 

"  Thy  Master  is  risen,  triumphant  o'er  death  ; 

Victorious  He  rose  from  the  bonds  of  the  grave  : 
He  rose  to  establish  your  wavering  faith  ; 

He  comes  yet  in  righteousness  mighty  to  save  ; 
At  the  sound  of  His  coming  the  haughty  shall  bow ; 
Then,  poor  trembhng  penitent,  why  weepest  thou  ?  " 

The  same  consolation  sustains  still  the  saint. 
When  troubles  surround  and  when  trials  assail ; 

When  with  sorrow  and  suffering  weary  and  faint 
His  faith  'gins  to  waver,  his  courage  to  fail. 

The  voice  that  consoled  then  is  not  silent  now. 

But  whispers  in  tenderness,  "  Why  weepest  thou  ?  " 
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The  yearnings  of  nature  will  grate  on  the  heart, 

And  teardrops  will  fall  when  affections  are  riven  ; 
But,  though  with  a  lov'd  one  we  shudder  to  part. 
We   should   calmly    assent    to    the   mandates   of 
Heaven. 
Though  grievous  the  parting,  though  stunning  the 

blow, 
The  Comforter  still  whispers,  "  Why  weepest  thou  ?  " 

Think  not,  honour'd  mother,  you're  parted  for  aye  ; 

He  only  has  gone  on  his  journey  before. 
To  dwell  in  those  regions  of  ne'er-ending  day, 

Where  shortly  you'll  join  him,  to  sever  no  more. 
Let  the  thoughts   of  that  meeting  encourage  you 

now  ; 
If  such  is  your  comfort,  then,  "  Why  weepest  thou  ?  " 

Then  mourn  not  as  those  who  are  blighted  in  hope, 
Whose  hearts  are  enveloped  in  doubt  and  despair. 
But,  supported  by  faith,  give  your  fancy  full  scope, 
As   it   pictures    those  mansions  Christ   went   to 
prepare. 
Where  a  garland  of  glory  encircles  his  brow  : — 
Then,  well   may  we  question  thee,  "  Why  weepest 
thou  ?  " 
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